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ABSTRACT 

The predictive ftitility of a proposed need-pxess 
competence (NPq lodel of satislfactiori' was compared wiljhltihat of the 
traditional need-press fit aiodeli Structured interviews with 30 
residents froa two nursing hoies provided leasures of needs, press, 
competence, and satisfaction. The NPC model was a better predictor of 
expressed satisfaction than the* need-press model, and the potential 
for need satisfaction was a more important correlate of expressed 
satisfaction than person -envirotfment fit^ Refcjsults also indicated that 
continued-'effbrts to increase the preis 4 nd competence levels in 
nursing homes would be helpful, parti<nilarly along those dimensions 
where n^ed press competence analyses Suggest that need satisfaction 
will be most problematic. (Author) 
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The predictive utility of a proposed need-press competencee (NPG) model 
of satisfaction was, compared with that of the" traditiop/l need-press fit 
model. Structured interviews with 30 residents Ircm two nursirig homes ' 
provided measures of needs, press, competence, and satisfaction'.' The NPC 
inodel was more predictive of expressed satisfaction than the need-press- / 
model, and. the potential for peed satisfaction^'was a more important corre- 
late of expressed satisfaction than person-environment fit. The NPC model " 
recocnnends that continual efforts be made to increase the press and ccmpe-. ' 
tence levels in nursing hon.es, particularly along those dimensions where 
idiographic'^nd nomothetic need-press-corapetence analyses suggest that 
need satisfaction will be most problematic. 
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Intrcxiuction 



This study was conducted as part of a larger intervention program 
funded by the Administration on Aging and. designed to enhance competence ' 
•and personal satisfaction among community-dwelling and institute 
elderly . -^Thus, -a need -for the^ understandiii^ 

minants of satisfaction arose. An integrated need-press-coinpetence (NPC) 
^ model of satisfaction was proposed and evaluated,. As with its antecedents, 
liaWton and Nehemow's (1973) ccxnpetence-press an^l Murray's (1938) traditional 
need-press formulations, the Integra bed NPC model is seen as a Useful 
theoretical framework across the Ufe cycle. This paper will discuss its 
particular implications for the institutionaljized elderly on wriom 'it was 
validated. - . 

Both need-press and competence-press ^els adopt the notion of person- 
environment fit as articulated by French, Rodgers, and Cobb -(1975). They 
maintain that individual strain and dissatisfactic^ reach their highest 
levels w^len the discrepancy between r^leytfnt person and environpieritar 
variables is at a maximum^ In contrast, the NPC model- maintains that n^ed 
satisfaction is the most important determinant of 'expressed satisfaction. 
Whe^^^^^ fit HKxlels/argue ti^t press and competence levels in excess of 
need -levels' constitutes a lack/ of '^it, resulting in both strain and dissat- 
• is^action, the NPC model argues tt4t competence and press in excess of need 
levels creates abundant potential for need^ satisfaction, hence, higher levels 

of expressed satisfaction should result. It was further* Hypothesized that 

■. • ■ ' '■/'■'■" ' 

an integrated NPC model woold liave greater predictive power than a .formula- ' 

.tion based only on needs and press. 



; V>\ ^ ; . " . ^ ' Need-Press-Cbmpetence * *^ 

.^^ Ne^<^.were conceptualized according to anK)utconie'ai)proach, desqribed 
b:ir Lawie^r(l973), which defines needs as clusters'- df fun<;tionally related 
outcomes (feotter, 19,54) one woilld ideally wish to obtain. Psyciiologiddl 
press was conceived J following Schneider (1975),. as the individuars global 
perceptions piE the environment a|strqcted ,from discrete molecular cues . 
Competence was^defined, following Tyler (1977>, Smith C1968j^ and Ezekiel " 
(1968), as an active planful coping style combined with a sense of self- , 
efficacy. Following Lawtoh's (1977) guidelines, a battfery of widely lised ♦ 
satisfaction measures Ls collected which assessed life, pres'ent, ^pd various 
dimension of satisfaction. 



Method 



A total of 4€ residents, 30 females and 9 males, from two proprietary 
and one ^nonprofit, denominational nursing home .completed the ilieasures. 
The average age of the residents was 75. Measures were admjiistered 
individually in a structured interview format. 

Seven dimensions of press yere assessed. They were 1) autonomy, 2) 
activity, 3) support-trust, 4) practical problem orientation, 5) order and 
organization, 6) resources, and 7) medical orientation. Needs were measured 
along the same seven -dimensions as press. Tyler 'sXl9fe) Behavioral. ' ' 
Attributes of Psychosocial Competence (BAPC) scale assessed the competent ' 
person s active planful coping style./. Finally, satisfaction was measuped' 
by the Life Satisfaction Index (Neugarten, Ha\fp.ghurst,'. & Tobin, 1961-), the 
Bradbum Affect Balance Scale (Bradbum, 1969), and Lawton's (1975) Revised 
Philadelphia Geriatijic Mora-le -Scale. Satisfaction with respect to the speci- ^ 
fic need-press demensions investigated was assessed by means of seven iour- 
point rating scales which were summed to create what we termed a dimen- ' 



sional satisfaction score. 

A' • . • 
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, Resu lts • ' V. ' 

» • A moderate degree of ' intercorrelation was found 'among all !he satis- 

faction measures (see Table 1), Thus, they were converted to standard 
scores and 'averaged to create one measure of-^satisfaction. Scores on. ; ' 

. need, press, and competence were also Converted into standard scores. 

For each dimension, scores for fit' and need satisfaction potential (NSP) 
were^calculated from the need, press, and competence scores in acpord with 
both the need-|)res9 and .peed-press-compefcence models. Thus, for the need- 
press model, fit scores were calculated)byx taking the absolute difference 
between need and press, while NSP sco|[^ reflected the extent to which 
press exceeded need level. Under the NPC model, f(t^ scores reflected the 
absolute difference between need, press, and competence, while NSP reflected 
the extent to which averaged values of competence and press exc^e,ded need ' 
levels. Averaging scores across the 7 dimensions created combined indices ' 
of fit and NSP, one each for the need press and need-press-coilpetence models^. 
These 2 fit and 2 NSP scores were then correlated with satisfaction (see^ 
Table 2). ' V . ' 

' The only significant correlation found was that for need satisfaction 
potential computed in accord with the need-press-competence model (r (27) = 
.42, p .05). According to the Ho telling-Williams (1959) test.. Significant 
'differences between correlations (z = 2^.29, p < .01;. z = 1.02, p <To5) were 
Qbtained, indicating that the -potential for need sati^action predicted . 
expressed satisfaction better' than P-E fit. In sum, the results indicated 
. support for the two ihajpr hypotheses; that is, the i^tential for need satis- 
; faction is more highlil^related to expressed- satisfaction than fiit, and an 
integrated NPC model is more predictive thaji-a-TnQdel baseS-Only on needs 
and press. cr 
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Discussion 



• ITie NPC model' provides a general framework fdi: predicting 'sat is fiction 

, 'r ■ ■ , . . ' ■.■ :■ ' ■ . * . - 

The essence of the model is' that the simultaneous in tet play of need, pressy' 

and competeoee levels determines the potential; for need satisfaction which 
in turn predicts the^ extent of' ej^pressfed Jsatisfic tipn . For '6Xami^le> given . 
low press -levels, low levels of cbmpefefcitoir^ij^ sufficients!^ 
need revels, whUe high 4)ress rhay counterba^l^^^ competence in satis- 
fying needs of mcxlerate magnitlide. While it is hoped that the model is 
applicable across the'life cycle, further testingibnmoi^e divers if i^^^ 
populations would, be desirable to supp^t its generalizability. ^ 

The need-press-ccmpetence ji^odel has.particul^fe^^^i^^^ 
wich institutionalized •pppulati.b^is. In institutidnal settings environmental 
pr6ss leviels are frequently, and -often * Leg iftiirate^^^^^^^ the'rgspohsi/ 
bility of professional staff. ^These levels should sufficient to facii i- 
tate .^j^atisfaction of important needs. Further, environmental press levels ^ 
on .key dimensions, Ijycl^ as autonprayj' activity, and" piractiical pr-oble»jor ienta- 
tioh., -can effect the develojpment and maintenance 6f individual ccmpetente. 
It, is recprnmended that -nursing home staff perform both idipgraphic and 
nomothetic need+press-compe tehee analyses*. These analyses- can suggest "treat^ 
ment plans for the individual resident , as well as systematic 'changes to he 
made m the home. * 

In such analyses, determination o£ need and press; levels is the first " 

" ■ ^ . ' ' ' ■ . •. . ■ ■ ■ , 

order of business. The measures used in this study, or real- ideal descrip- 
tions of the em>ironment, or straightforward ratings and rankings all pro- 
vide^ methods for o|?tainirtg this data. Important information become available 



, ' . ; *i. Need-Press-Ccxnpetence • 

■ V •■' • ■ ' ' / ' ' ' ■ '.■ • ■ • ■ -5' ■ ' • ' 

iinmediately. For example, in the. homes studies the trust-support diin6ns ion 
« was the highest rated need/but had%e lbwesf€nv4ronmental press. 'Further 
• the home having the highest press J^vel^ (£'C6i' 7^)- '5.95/ p <..001) had" -the 
(, most satisfied residents (F (6. 70> = 3.82, ■ p^<.pD2) . This suggests that ^ 
. nursing hones should attempt t^ncrease- ptess lev/els, "particularly those ^ 
foK support- and trust. Socdottetric ii^tings^^o^ • 
provide a useful dependant measurei fpr intervention programs designed to ^ 
effect changes^ in trust and support lev " • . 

Lastly, >and rhost important, the model suggests that continual efforts 
be/ffiade to increase irldividual competence. In the homes studied, autonomy 
.yas the'ldi^st rated need: This is a— critical cause ^Qr' concern as autonomy 
IS an important -cgHiiJonent of competence. Indeed, the need for autondmy cor- 
related, Significantly (t .(2.7) = .35,. p < .05) xith competince scotes. Nur- 
sing homes should .provide the support appropriate for their "'resicfents, but 
should avoid encourag ing d ependancy. Active resident governments and 

■ - ■ • ■ * . * , » 

training- in general problem solving strategies provide mechanisms througt> 
.' ■ > ■ ' ■ " « •■ : 

which residents efforts in__their own behalf can be encourstged. ' • " 

* . t ' ' ' ■' V ' ' • ' 

■ In conclusion, we i^ould like to underscote the basic smplicity of the 

model, as this simplicity, lends greatly to its utility. TOe' model reconmend^ 
that we- be attentive to three niajor factos, what the person needs, what he 
or she can do, for themselves to satisfy 'that need, and the extent to which 
the home environment supports. the residents efforts in their pwn behalf. 
When the simultaneous consideration of th ese three variab^.es suggests an . 
imbalance, a target for change is identified. * .* . 
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Intercorrelation ^ttix of Six Satisfaction Measures 



PGcfeit 

PGCAge 

FGCLone 

Bradbum 

Dimepisional 



FGCAgit 
.12- 



■• if''- : 
■ •■; / ^ ' ' ' 



PGCAge 
.19 



PGCLohe 

T:41 ' 
.39 



Bradbum 
.39*'^ 
.10 ' 
.18 

^ .2i ' 



Oimensional 
.62** 
-'.07 
- .41** 
.42** 
* .47--Wf ' . 



;Note. Life Satisfaction (LS); Philadelphia Geriatric Center Agitation ^' 
(PGCAgit), Attitude Toward One's Own Aging (PGCAge), Loneliness/ 
Dissatisfaction (PGCLone); Bradbum Affect Balance Scale (Biidbum>/ 
Dimensional is , the sum of satisfaction ratipgs for the specific- 
dimensions. - . ^ 

^<lf = 28 \ ' ^ 

*p .05 ' 
' '**p .001 , 
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table 2 



Correlatiohs between both Need Satisfaction Potential 
, and fit and /Satisfaction in the Need-Press only 
and NeecirPress-Ccmpeeence Conditions 



Conditions' ; , 

Need-Press only . Nifc-Press-Coihpetence. 



Need. Satisfaction Potential 

* • 

Fit • 



.33 
-.31 



.42* , 
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«h« tojor appjfowhM to Id.ntifloition ind dlagnosle oh undMaohleveoent 
l«^tte<iii^ observation, 1*?., observation by teachers, self ^observation and 



tsit /aasasafflent^ 




Olaes and Salm^ (1975) otudi^d 32 overaohievinff Md 53 TOderachiwln^. 
Seoonda^ School otudents,, ■ oquatoU for I.Q. range. " Self avalua.tlon boomb were ■ 
.^an oorrela^d with the subjoot BOhool Achimrenent, - TJndeTOchievera were self 
. oritloal, intfonaiBtent in thoir anewai^ . ondhad difficulty In aoourate self 
evaluation, Indioatine a lew inberlorl.ation of hleh Btemdarda of perfor^L^oe 
in th^taBks required. It alno showed the rsaative laok of motivation observed 
'lit imd#i*aohi©veM, ' - 

, ■.■ White a«d SiMfflona (19T4) studied iB^^fl^ade'readineaB and how teaohera', 
could predict .this through ^boervinff studontB • maturity. 'Hhp teacher. b Wception 
of acadeBio maturity m measured by a behavioural maturity bo^b, was a si^ifieaflt 
prediotoff Oif- eventual achieveinent. ' * ' \' ' 

Stott, Sharp and Willlamo (1976) exainlnQd whether a general motivatlbn 
towards effectiyGnesa or competenoa could be observed in the free activity of 
pre=achool children. ■ The D. H. 3to4t and J. Sharp (1?75) EffebtlveneBs ' 
Motivation Scale waited by teachers in chooalnff descriptions of behaviour in 
■ eleven aieaa of ^ activity which did not primarily ^atiftp an orgaulo or iooial- • 
need. Scores for 126, 4 year' old pre-obhoolera, In all eleven a»e4s correlated' 
poaitively with the scores , for the remaining tm aroaa, giving mean coz^elatlons^ 
of .6,1 for males aiid .67 for femalQa and .64 for both gexer together, mieae ' ' 
reaultS' were held to .oonfirm the o%iot^ce pf a general f%o^^of effeotlveneae' 
motivation in the free aotivity^'of ehildron of this age. "* 

Stevensoij, lit.al (1976) aasessed / Slation of teachers' ratinss of yoW 
^ childreri'e abllitloo in clasGrocm ekilla and personal social Cch«acteriBtics to 
aohieveraent (Wide lianeo' Achievement Teat) in school. TeaeheM ' ratings of 217 
Qhildren were obtained in the Autumn and, Sprinfi of kindergarten and a^ln in 
aid and 5rd grades. By the end of the ^rd grade, J 46 ohildren remained in tfee , 
sample. A total of 63 teachers participated, ft^edlotive validity of .the, ratings ' 
was high for both concurrent .and eubaoquent achieveinent by the children. The 
sum of four ratings (effectiv© leamins, retainlne information, vooabma^, 
and following inBtruotions) p?-edlcted aehieveraent nearly as well as the' entire 
batteiy of the ratings. Average ratings were oonslstently higher for girls than 
for boys. . Ratings made by mothers ware less predictable of soholaBtic duooeaB 
than ratings siade by teacheru. 



MeaaurlMf MagnQsls and Identifleatlon of Vm%TmohieYeme£f Th^Qukh Tests 

mile the identlfioa^lon of under achievement is possible thro^h observation 
and through the intuitive apprpaoh ajid of Qourae, the tremendoue ©xperienc© of ' 
ttacheri, diagnosis of the problem, must often be left to testing. Testing 
J-i-^ '^^^^^£oTB CQncentrated on assessing the reasons for underaohievementi for 

the purpose of seeking remedial action* Senf and Co^ey (I975 ) describe "SORM" ' 
(The Senf /Convey Eatings .of Ebctra Eduoational Need) an assessment procedure 
deeipied toi. (a) identify childl^en with a high risk for enGountering academic 
^ and adjustment problems in school, (b) provide teaohers with a broader basis 
for makiiig educational decisions about ^^eacb pupil, and (c), provide infowiatipn 
which woyid both currently prediot school probiems and provMe a focus for 
dla^ostic follov/^up. " The;inventory consists of faur^ 15-minute child tsst iaddaes ^ 
and i teacher rating of pugil behaviour scale. Ea6h module contains five sub- 
tests; a self-concept and school adjustment index, visual skills, auditoiy slcllls, ' 
fig^e-oopyingt Md basic knowledge. 

Kewcomer (1975) reviewed the use of the Illinois test of psycholinguistic 
abilities test (iTPA), It was foimd, that for the most p.art, its sub-tests 
do not correlate sigTiificantly with academic achievement and none of the visual 
audito:^ sub-test^ have any Tiractical predictive or dia^ostic value for 
educational use* At best, only gr-ammatical closurep auditory association, and 
sound ^lending have some practical utilityi of these only ^ammatical closure is 
consistently relatod to academic indices^ even with this sub-test, hov/ever, the 
relationship is considera.bly reduced when intelligence is held oonstpnt, and the 
effects of other Important variables ^ such as social class ^ are still largely 
unde t ermined * 

The two peices of reEiearoh that follow, are contradiGtory. One favours 
the use of the Wechslor Intelllcence Test for Children, Wle the other sees 
some of the flaws associated with it, especially with minorities. ■ ' 

Goldman and Haxtig (1976) tested the vsJidity of the WISC for predicting several 
oriterial teachers* ratings for primaz^ grade childrenf 320 Black, 430 Anglo-toerioaii 
and 201^ Mexican-American, Validities for the combined group, were good, but 
validities for the separate ^^oups, differed markedly* Validities were good for 
the Ajiglo-AmerioanB, but near zero for Blacks and riexlcan-^erioans. These 
results suggest that the V/I3C may be of little value in the assessment of the 
educability of minQrity children. The implication for educational plaoement 
and the heredity/ environment controversy are discussed* 

An article which contradicts this peice of rose^oh is that of Hartlage, 
Lucas and Godwin (1976)* These researchers tested (IOO) 66 Black, 56 Male 
culturally disadvantaged 10-year old children on culture-fair (ltaven»s Progressive " 
Matrices)and culturally biased (V/IL3C) Intellieence Teats and examined the 

■ 13 ' . ■ ' . 



coCTelations between these icores and aoademlo achievement (wide range achieve- 
ment t©it)i WISO fuai-*SGale and verbal I.ci*s bpth^oorrelated "better with 
academic achievement than |tA"V^'S I^o^essive Matrices. Even with culturally 
"disadvatitafed children, it appeals that the culture-fair test is not a better 
predietor of gohool success than a more culturally biased measure, perhaps 
beoause 'the criterion variable of school success is' of itself heavily oulturally 
biased. " . 

Stevenson (1976) points to the advantage of using coQiltive tests, rather 
thm teachers' rating to both identi:^ and prediot children who we likely to 
underachieve* Stevenson^ Et.al (1976) assessed the ef feotiveness of a battery 
of commonly used cognltives and psychoinetx^ic tasks in predictin,^ aGhievement in 
Reading and Arittoetic, in grades 1-3. Tasks were administered to 255 children 
(mean age, 5*4 years) pirior to kindergarten. Teachers'' ratings were , obtained in 
kindergarteri* Combinations of four tasks yielded optimal predictions of achieve- 
ment. More effective predictions could ba made from pre-*kindergarten tasks than 
from teachers' ratin^^j* After Grade 1 , the most effective prediction was derived 
from scores on priox^ tests of achievement. Relations among various teats of 
achievement, both within and across years, and the rela^fcion^of aahievement scores ^ 
to age^ I^Q. and parental education v/ere determined, i^ediotive tasks and 
teachers* ratings vmre used to select children who later had difficulty in school* 

Another interesting approach to predicting achievement is' via perceptual 

tests. Chlasom, ^Kiomas and Collins (1974) administered to 39 kindergajrten children 

O . 

four peroeptual motor tests and tv/6 academic measiures in order to assess the 
relationship among the nai^ceptual motox^ teats and between the perceptual motor 

academic tests. The iJhape 0 ball test and the l*^ostig Developmental Test 
of visual perception were highly correlated and were good predictors of the 
acaderaie measures* Th^ D3mamic Balance task (Stabilometer) correlated moderately 
with the Shape 0 ball Test* tho Pros tig and the aoademio criteria* 'The 
OseretslQr Test of Motor ft'ofiGiGncy did not correlate significantly with any of 
the other measures. Stepwise multiple oorrelatipn indicated that combining the 
perceptual/motor tests 3li.a:htly increased their ability to predict each of the 
academic criteria. 

A final approach to diagnosin.:, or Dredicting achievement is through tests 

of vigil&rice as practiced by Kirchner and Knopf (1974). They studied 32' male 

and 32 female middle to uppar-middle olass, VJhite second graders and these were 

divided into high, ajid low anhievers (according to extreme scores on the Stanford 

Achievement Test) and were given a visual vigilance task. The vigilance task 

consisted of a 30-mlnute cinema of a ntationary Jet-plaiie* Subjects responded. 

to. a change *in a star on th'fe piano 'n fusel.age, which ooourred a total of ^24 times 

at predetemined intervals of 30, 60, 90 md 12Q seconds* High aohieverB mad© 

corre'c t 

si^ilfioantly more /detections and QigTiificcmtly fewer false responses* 



The main treatment approaches to underaohievement may be divided into 
the follQwing Bmjor oategorlee and th© rese^oh which follows exemplifies this 
apjifoaohi 

(1) Dereloping interest in motivation and simultaneously 
eliminatli^ or decreasing ne^tive and disruptive demeanour. 

(2) Using drugs. 

(3) Teachers' attitudes leading to remedies* 

(4) Behavioural approaches including teacher discipline, 
developing ^eater concentration, "behaviour modifioationi etc** 

(5) Utilising parent power to help Ghlldren, 

(6) ' Feeding back infonnation to the underachiever,of achievements, 

(7) Specific teachers' methods .for developing higher achievement. 

Developirij^ Interest and Motivation and Neffatln^ Negative or Disruptive 
' , Behaviour 

Harter, (1975) tested the relative strength of m^ste^ motivation and need 
for approval in 40, 4 year old emd 40, 10 year old upper-^mlddle class children* 
Mastery motivation wad* to i^ind as the desire to solve pi'oblems for the sake of 
disoovering the solution, and need for approval was Inferred from responsiveness 
to social reinforcement* I>iastery motivation was -^he major detemlnant foi^ older 
subjects, particularly males* Need for approval was impoB^ajit for females, but 
not for males* Contrary to prediGtlon, approval was not the major deteiminant 
for younger subjects* 'riiey exliibited^a form of maste:^ motivation which invQlved . 
the repeated production of interesting stimulus events, rather than a concern 
for correctness* 

Another study v;hlch sought to' show how reinforcing academic achievement 
siraultaneously Idad to mi improvement of the disruptive behaviour. Libb, Sachs and 
loyd,> (1973) monitored both aoademio emd disruptive behaviour in a classroom for 
children with behavioural problems under two different token reinforcement 
procedures, . Subjects were 6, 9-15 year old boys. Behavioural control was 

» 

demonatrated when subjects were relnforaed VT schedules for "ln«aeat" behaviour 
and also when they were reinforced for correct perfoxTnajioe on daily tests. 
Academic perform^oe was enhenced in the latter, but not the former condition, 
suggesting that control of clasoroom behavipural problems may be more efficiently 
aohieved by reinforcing aoademio behaviour Incompatible with disruptive behaviour* 



I^als, (1975) Goncent^ted on developing, higher aohievement motivation in 
"low-aehievlne 10th grade toys, 24 teachers partioipated in a 4-5 d^ achievemint 
motivation training course and then trained 136$ 8th -and 10th ^aders^ diarlng foiir 
weekends during the Auti^ school term, StMent training was conducteci in two 
ae^fetin^* ' Half of the students were trained in a local camp, and' the remaining 
itudente were trained in their local school. Evd.^uation of the trained itudentB' 
grades in Mathematios, aiglish and Soqial Studies over the school year, showed 
that trained students perforaod si^if icajitly better in Mathematios thaii a raiidomly 
selected control g^oup of students* Evaluation of pre ajcid post training standard- 
ised test (Stanford Aohieveraent T©s,t) scores in SQience and Social Studies showed 
that the trained students perfomed si^ifioantly higher on the Science tests 
thaji did control students* 

Dinneenj (1975) worked with 21 High School students selected as reluctsyfit 
learners in a two-week programme to relate assets and deficits to work, estatlish 
relationships to educational needs j and make subjects more avmre of their 
interests aJid abilities., lAiring the vtreatment * averag^e aelf-ooncept scores 
moved in a positive direction on all seven factors in the Misklmins Self/Goal 
Other Discrepancy Scale, but the ohange v/as statistically si^if leant on only 
two factors. 73 percent of the subjects had improved, and on a follow-up, four 
raonths later, 66 percent were found still improved* 



Dxnip Therapy - The Treatment of Underachievement 

jjiarly experimentation with dru^s ,rjave some positive indications of the 
value of drugs in dealin^j vdth underachieving children* More recent research 
has shOTO dmg'S to have_no affect on learning or dealin^^ vjith the problems of 
underachieving ohildron. liie ,/:]tdwart and i\mbuel, (1976) studied the effects 
of me ttiylphenidate( Ritalin) on Bcholastio achievement of I4 male and 4 female 
6-10 year old "academically deficient children to validate findings of an earlier 
study by the present author (1976) which found no dru^' effect on scholastic 
achievement^ IieasurGS included the V/LiiGj Iowa Tests of Basic Skills, Illinois 
Teat n£ Psycholinguistiu Abilities, TAT, and Bender/Gestalt Test. Results in 
keeping with the previous research indicate that v/hile Ritalin affects behaviour, 
it does not snhajice learning, ,and may in fact mask academic problems* The 
-authors urge that the drug be used Dparingly and critloajlyp and only in 
conjimction with other modes of intervention. 

A fiirther study by the aame authors ^ (iii©f Stewart and Ambuel^ 1976) 

Qomparofi the ^reactions of 28, 6^9 ysM old underachieving children to active 
drug and placebo treatments* Kean^drug dosage was 21 •07mg,/day» In a double^ 
lined, oounter-balariced deei^ii, each treatment condition was maintained for 



twelve weeks • ' U%ing. multiple. medioal and, psychological measuies (e.g, jTAT,, 
Wise, and Benaer/Geptalt) , as well a full-length standardised aohievement 
test {lowa Test of Basic Skills) and tehaviour ratings, the typical suppressive 
behavioural affects were observed. No substantial drua' ©freots on aohievement 
were found, and pre- treatment evaluation faiiedito support the common assumption 
of eonoomitaj^oe among hyper-aotivity, minimal brain dysfunction and learning 
disorder. Eeduced responsivity on active drug treatment was observed olinioally* 
It is urged that effects of methylphenidate hydrochloride (Ritalin) on speoific 

fxmctions be oorisidered rather thaji g'lobal effects without speoifloation and it 

- ' - _ ^ 

is concluded that Hitalin should not be used to treat "leaining 'disorders". 



III ' ^ , ^ . A 

'teainin/? ' Jeachers' attitudes In order to Improve Achievement 

» * . ~ - .- _ _ _ ^_ ___ 

Only one study will be sited to illustrate this particular approach to 
dealing with childx^en who are imderachieving, Jolmsony Johnson, Johnson and 
Anderson .(1976) Qompared the effects of struoturing classroom learning QO^operatiyely 
and individually on student ability to taice the effective perspective of others 
altruism attitudes towards olassroom life and aohievement. 3p V/hite working- 
class 5th graders matched on previous achievement in lan£^\i£ige ^rts were assigned 
to 00— operative and^ individualised oonditions for learning langiiaf^e arts for 
45^60 minutes per day for seventeen days. Hesults indicate that cO'^operative ^ 
oompaLred to individualised, learnin^^ resulted in great ability to take the 
affective perspective of others, more altruism, more pOBitlve attitudes tov/ards 
claSBroom life and higher aGhievement * 



w 

IV 

■Bghav^lpural __Apjj inclu ding BehaylQi^ Ifedif loatl^^ in the 'l^eatrDe pt 

of U nder aohievem ent 

^ There have been numerous studies in the use of behaviour modifiGatioR and 

applied methods for paling with children who are underachieving. Crlavin (1974) 
' attempted to determine whether the academic aJid behavioirpal gains made by 208* 
2nd=6th ^ade graders, after one or two years of part-time placement in a 
behaviourall^ oriented resource room would b© maintained follovdng a full-'time 
attendance in a regular clas^^for two or ttiree years. Subjects had participated 
in mn earlier study. The results indicate no significant difference between 
experimental control gr'oups after return to/time regular classes for a two to 
three yea^ interval, 
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A more optimistio result was that of V/alker and Hops (1976). Th&y 
eompaie the effects of thre# intervention procedures increasing academic 
aGhievement and Jevels of appropriate behaviour for children with relatively 
low rates'^of' appropriate behavioi^* Three ^oups of 16 subjects were seltoted 
in pairs from re^ilar primaiy grade classrooms and one child from each group 
was randomly assi^ed to the experimental group, ibepetimcntal subjects received 
treatment in bii experimental class setting, while control subjeots remained in 
.the repilar classrooms. Group 1 subjects= were reinforced for be^Havioiir 
faoilitative of academic .performance. Group 2 for oorreot academic perfo]pi^ce, 
and Group 5 for both* No significant treatment differences v/era found* 
However j there was a significant experimental/control ^oup difference, favouring 
^ axperimentals for Reading ■aohieveraent , Ftathematics achievement and level Of 
'appropriate behaviour* 

An even more sophistioated approach using token , reinforcement with 
retaxd^dfB was practiced by Ayllon, Garb^r and Pisor (1976)* A common aBSumption 
in special education in that temporal limits for a task should be expanded so 
that ample time is provided for completing thf v/ork* The present study degcribes • 
the opposite strategy of restricting temporal limits to augment aoademlc pfrfomanoe. 
Three eduoable retarded 10-12 year olds ■ (l .'4* ^ 71-79) received token r^infOOTement 

contingent on the niunber of oorrect Haths. problems ajiswered during dally sessions* 

/ desi^rn \ 
A i^evarsal/was ufied to assess th© effects of an abrupt reduction in time limits, 

(20/5/20 miijutes) and. a .graduated sequence of reduction (20-^1 5*1 0-5'*20 minutes). 

£^ad^mted sequence Resulted in rata increases of correct^'respondingi ranging 

from 125 per cent to 266 per cent and these ^ains endured when temporal limits 

were again expanded. In oontrast, tlie abrupt shift produced interfering 

emotional behaviours ajid rate decreases in acadeniic perf ozmsmoe of 25 pe^ otot to 

80 per cent. Findings indicate that systematically restricting temporal, limits 

for aji academic taskicaji further eniiaiice the perfoiroajioe of slow learners already 

ft. 

maintained by a token system* 

Finally^ the v;ork of 'Giles (1977)? a Professor of Mucation cl Jhlld^. Study, 
oarx^ing ^iit researoh in Britain^ of West fudioji parents ojid ^glish teachers,, 
found that V/est Indian parents in Britain v/ere much less tolerant of bad behaVio\u^ 
than liiiglish parents, v/ith few exceptions, West Indian parents waiated more ^ 
discipline in schools, but JilrvvUsh taachers v/ere often afraid to reprimand 
V/est Indian children for fear of being oalled "imoists". Ra.ymond claims that 
in British Schools thei^e is no deterrent for West Indian children who are then 
cortfused by iiMglisK tea^chers v/ho said "No, .don't do that," while at the same 
VbimQ smiling* The :Bsesircher reoonmiended special training' courseo for teachers in 
Aulti-raclal schools. 

\ A final illustration of behaviour changes and its effect on achievement 
is that of Haubi'ioh arid Shoroo (I97S). They investigated the rQlationship 
between attending behaviour, controlled by using study cubicles and academic 
^ perfoCTiance, controlled by continp;ent reinforcement procedures, in 5 eraotionally 
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disturbid oMldrtn of upper elementary school age in a residential 'treatment 
aentrt • ^^Eeaults suggeet that both Qubiole and reinforoement Gondltlons 4ontrQllad 
attending behavioiar* TOie reinforcement condition produced higher rates | of 
attending and also Increased academic perfonqances which the ouMcle coi^ditio]^ 
did not,.^ ^ ^ \ . * 

\ 

s 

Using Parent Power to Oombat Underaohievement 

Parent power has reGentljr cQme into the fore^front this^prsviousiy 



unuaad source of help was studied by nimeroua investigators ^ but 1^ Is ' 



behaviour modification group that has recently stMSsed this approaoh, 

AJidereon and Evans (1976) exajnined variations In family eociali;aation practices 

among An^ld and MepciSaji-^Amerloajis and the effect of these practioes on achievement 

values, self-concept and^ educational achievement* Data were collected from 

69 Mexican and 33 ^glo--Amerlcan Junior High School studenti ajid their faJmllies* 

He3^ican«Americaii subjects apparently experienced much less independence 

training and were granted little autonomy in decision-making p they had little 

confidence In their ability to succeed at school and were somewhat fataliitlo 

about their future, despite the high level of aohievement training to which 

they were exposed in the home* Results suggest that direct attempts to encourage 

greater academlo effort on the part of the students may have actually Inhibited 

acadeMo performance , In contrast ^ parental independance training resulted in 

si^iif icant gains in achievement Miong both groups by Increasing the student's 

* In / physical and 

confidence, /ooping with his or her/soo^Lal envlroranent. Such training may be. 

critical among Mexican-American students if they are to perfom wall in class- 
rooms which require that they work largely on their own initiative. 



in 

Immediate Feed-back ajid Its ^fect on Achievement 

It would seem eonmonaence that feed-back of Information, and especially 
success attained by underachieving children, is vital in perpetuating success 
in school. And yet, this particular approach is rarely studied. One of/ the 
few investigators of this, Gagne,(l974) fomid that the effect of iimaedlate feed- 
baok improved the level of aspiration through statements made on learning tasks 
of socially m^ad Justed youn^ people. 



Thm ImTJortarioe of Qh^lei^ing the AMlity of Qhlldjen who aje Underaohltvln^ ' 

This was studied by Hjr^rd (1575) • ' He reodnsidered the aohi^vemerit/ 
moderation thsory which asiumed that raodemte stimiilation releases pdaltire . • ^. 
affeats and low or high stimulation, negative affects. The most stimulating 
situation appals to he when the probability of suecess is .501 the least 
Stimulatlngj when it is near 1 or 0. Thm motive to achieve suooess md avoids faille 
are moderators of the stlmulatiQn provided by a given, situation* Hie motive 
to aohieve luaoess Md individuals dominated by this, should experience positive 
affaot where the probability of success is ,50. It shotild therefore engage in 
such situations, ^ 



VIII 

The Couneellinp ; App roaoh to Undera^ievement 

Richards, Perri and Gortney (1976) in many oounaelling stu^ follow-up 
data,- indicate that clien^e have abandoned treatment procedures and their initial 
progresshas deteriorated, Th& present experiment explored two procedures for 
eidia^cing treatment maintenance i .fading counselor contact ajid incireasing information 
feed-baek. 95 volunteer college students oonaemed about academic underaehievement, 
participated, A biblio counseling system was employed, involving fova behaviour^ 
self-control groups, a study skil^ advice group axid a no treatment control group* 
The design also included a no-contact control group of 21 non volimteers. 
Grade and questionnaire results showed faded contact was superior to steady contaot 
for enhancing treatment maintenance* Increasing information feed-back about 
treatmant effectiveness ^ did not affect maintenance* Self control aJid study 
skills advice group were superior to Gontrol groups* Heaulte suggest that 
counsellors should consider fading their contact with clients. 



/ 
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IX 

Usln^ Peroeptual -faaininff to Improve Achievement 

The question of perceptual training in helping children who are under^ 
achieving and suffering additionally from minimal brain damage, or other sensory 
defects, has been given a ,^eat deal of exploration in recent years, but the 
result is still somewhat inGonolusive. One piece of research by Johnson and 
Valentino (1975) indicates there is some indication of improvement through 
perceptual' training with 4th grade school perfOCTiers, as illustrated by a case 
Qtudy Qf a 9|-year old girl who suffered from visual learning problems. 

^ ' _ . 20 ^ ^ 



Thmm are a graat number of other studies involving perctptuai training; 
approaohts, but not loany dealing with underachievemant in the aoad#mio sense 
generally* , 



oOo 
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